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T is fitting that the cover of the current 

Records of Buckinghamshire should 
be emblazoned with a_ gay heraldic 
device, for nearly every contributor 
is presently found to be, or to have been, as 
hotly engaged on a quest as any knight- 
errant. Dr. A. Morley Davis, for instance, 
has ridden out in search of Abefeld and 
Ackhamstead, places that once were, and 
now are not; Mr. Clive Rouse writes (not 
for the first time) of the romantic discovery 
of the Ingylton tomb at Thornton College, 
end of its restoration to its rightful place; 
and Mr. David Rutter tells how he delivered 
a whole band of brasses from the damp 
corner to which a wicked magician named 
G. E. Street had banished them, and how he 
was rewarded by finding that half of them 
were palimpsests. 

There are also well-illustrated accounts of 
stained-glass at Haddenham, Fulmer Grange 
and elsewhere, and Ursula Price continues 
her record of Buckinghamshire maps, a 
record that calls aloud for illustration, but 
calls in vain. 


R. FRANCIS ATKINS has compiled an 
interesting handbook to the parish 
church of Hampton, Middlesex. The build- 
ing itself is of little architectural interest (it 
Was rebuilt in 1831 and is an almost exact 
counterpart of Tooting Church), but it con- 
lains some interesting tombs, such as that of 
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Edward Progers, who died in 1713 “at the 
age of 96 of the anguish of cutting teeth, he 
having cut four new teeth and had several 
ready to cut, which so inflamed his gums 
that he died.” Claire Clairmont’s body lies 
in the churchyard without a monument, but 
Sibell Penn, nurse to Edward VI, has a 
monument which “ was opened at the time 
of the demolition of the old Church, and 
found to contain only a little yellow hair.” 


(THE County Archivist of Essex, Mr. F. G. 

Emmison, has prepared for the Records 
Committee of the Essex County Council a 
report on the work since its foundation in 
1938 of the Records office over which he 
presides. Like all the other publications of 
the Essex Record Officer this Report is 
admirably produced, fully informative and 
adorned with interesting reproductions of 
ancient documents and prints. 

From its inception the Essex Record Office 
has taken as its motto “safe custody and 
accessibility.” The documents held in its 
safe custody number now a million and a 
half; and while 29 students attended the 
office for the first three months of its 
existence, 737 attendances were recorded in 
the first quarter of 1949. 

A single trifling inaccuracy suggests an 
interesting line of research. Amongst the 
notable Essex families which have handed 
over their archives to the Office we note “ the 
Neaves (Gidea Park).” The Neaves were 
till lately of Dagnam’s, some miles from 
Gidea Hall which (formerly the seat of the 
Cookes) was rebuilt by Sir John Eyles in 
the seventeen-twenties. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether the E.R.O. holds the 
Eyles archives, and if so, whether these con- 
tain any details of the hotly debated career 
of the Abbé Prévost, sometime tutor to the 
son of Sir John Eyles. 


"THE Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 

Manchester, for March 1950 contains 
a portrait of Professor Edward Robertson 
(the new librarian), a note introducing him 
to the readers of the Bulletin, and an article 
by him on the plot of the Book of Ruth. 
Other articles are on the jubilee of the 
library; the Egertons in Italy and the Nether- 
lands (1729-34); the Son of Man in Daniel, 
Enoch and the Gospels; History and the 
Word of God in the Old Testament. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








VORTIGERN 


"THE Welsh historian, Gweirydd ap Rhys, 

in his Hanes y Brytaniaid a’r Cymry, 
Vol I (1872), is the only writer I can recall, 
who attempts an apology for Vortigern, that 
renowned but much misrepresented and 
much maligned leader of the Britons in the 
5th century. Bede (H.E., i. 14) had identified 
him with the superbus tyrannus ‘ proud 
tyrant’ of the de excidio Britanniae (23) who 
first (so the book said) admitted the English 
into the Island of Britain some long interval 
after A.D. 446. The ‘tyrant’ had done this 
in conjunction with his counsellors, ‘ foolish 
princes of Zoan, giving to Pharaoh senseless 
counsel.’ 

We feel no desire, says our historian (219), 
to defend Vortigern, but would much like 
to get at the truth concerning him; and 
certainly we see no ground here for regard- 
ing him as the betrayer of his country and 
the destroyer of his nation. The only charges 
brought against him are tyranny [doubt- 
fully deduced from his description as 
tyrannus] and blindness of mind. But if 
it was a crime to let in the English in the 
manner and under the circumstances des- 
cribed, the charge holds good no less against 
his counsellors. 

It was what Bede read into the narrative 
of the de excidio that accelerated mischief. 
For with Bede the ‘ proud tyrant’ became 
‘Vortigern, king of the Britons’; and this 
led very readily to the belief that Vortigern 
was actually King of Britain, or at least of 
South Britain. This misrepresentation 
speedily gave rise to falsities without number 
and continues to do so in all our school 
books. 

In seeking information about Vortigern it 
is not to Bede one must go, who betrays 
no knowledge of him other than what he 
got from the de excidio. Nor is Bede a 
writer, whom one can rely on, when he has 
occasion to glorify his countrymen at the 
expense of the Britons. So we turn to the 
evidence provided by the Britons themselves, 
which fortunately proves most illuminating. 

On the shaft of a tall cross, now known 
as the ‘ Pillar of Eliseg,’ erected in the Vale 
of Llangollen by Cyngen, king of Powys, 
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who died at Rome in 854, were cut these 
words, Britu autem filius Guarthigirn quem 
benedixit Germanus quemque peperit ¢i 
Sevira filia Maximi regis qui occidit regem 
Romanorum, ‘ Brydw, son of Vortigern 
whom Germanus blessed and whom Sevira 
bore to him, daughter of Maximus the king 
who killed the king of the Romans.’ From 
this we learn that Vortigern was son-in-law 
to the emperor Magnus Maximus (383-388), 
‘Maxim Wletic, so that his floruit began 
in the last quarter of the 4th century. This 
disposes at once of his identification with 
the superbus tyrannus, who long after 446 
(according to the story) admitted the English 
for the first time into the Island of Britain, 
Nor was he ever ‘ King of Britain’ or even 
of South Britain, for the mention of his 
name on the Pillar of Eliseg indicates his 
real position as a forbear of the rulers of 
Powys, a cityless district which lies to the 
west of the Romano-British territoria of 
Deva (Chester), Viroconium Cornoviorum 
(Wroxeter), Ariconium (Western under 
Penyard) and Venta Silurum (Caerwent). In 
other words, he was indeed a leader of 
Britons, i.e., of the Britanni who occupied 
cityless ‘ Wales,’ but not of Britanni, who 
occupied the Romano-British territoria of 
‘England.’ [And here the careful inquirer 
who is ever on the watch against notions 
derived from school books, will bear in mind 
that the indiscriminate application of the 
term ‘ Britons ’—and this was noted nearly 
a century ago by Thomas Wright—to all the 
provincials of Roman Britain, is disastrous 
to a right understanding of Sth century 
Britain.] 

Vortigern’s ‘home-land in Powys was to 
the south (in modern Radnorshire), which 
still bears his name, viz., Gwrtheyrnion 
‘Vortigerniana.’ After his death this home- 
land together with the adjoining realm of 
Buallt ‘Builth’ across the R. Wye, was 
bestowed on Pascent his son, which bestowal 
was effected by Vortigern’s great rival, 
Ambrosius, ‘Emrys Wledig,’ who had then 
become ‘ king of all the kings of the British 
nation.’ In conjunction with this transaction 
we are happily provided with an important 
pedigree of the kings of these two districts, 
Gwrtheyrnion and Buallt, which starts in 
829 with Fernmail, the then king, and goes 
back (15 names in all) into the 4th if not 
the 3rd century, including Vortigern, thus: 
Fernmail f. Teudubir f. Pascent f. Guoid- 
cant f. Moriud f. Eldat f. Eldoc f. Paul f. 
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Mepurit f. Briacat f. Pascent f. Vortigern f. 
Guitaul f. Guitolin f. Gloiu, ie., Gloew 
of Caerloew or Gloucester. There were three 
brothers, Bonus, Paul, and Mauron, sons 
of Gloew. A fourth brother was Guitolin 
(Vitalinus), the father of Guitaul (Vitalis), 
the father of Vortigern. The family thus 
hailed originally from the territorium of 
Glevum (Gloucester), Allowing three names 
for a century, Vortigern’s floruit falls exactly 
into the early 5th century. . 
Vortigern had several sons: Britu, i.e., 
Brydw, whom St. Germanus blessed; 
Vortimer, i.e., Gwrthefyr, who had an estate 
called after his name, Gwrthefyriwg, now 
‘Worthybrook, in Wonastow in the canton 
of Venta Silurum (Caerwent); Pascent, ruler 
of Gwrtheyrnion and Buallt; Cattigirn, i.e., 
Cate~rn, who can be no other than Cadell 
(an abbreviated, pet form of his name), 
called Cadell Ddyrnllug, whose descendants 
tuled throughout Powys in 829; Faustus, 
whom he is said to have _ begotten 
incestuously on his own daughter and who 
was afterwards the celebrated Abbot of 
Lerins and Bishop of Reii. To these we may 
confidently add at least one more, viz., 
Maucant, whom I hope to be allowed to 
consider in a future note. 
The story of Hengist and Horsa, in which 
Vortigern was misrepresented as King of 
Britain, who first admitted the English into 
the island, set going professional story- 
tellers in Wales. Pleased to hear that one of 
their own race had governed the island, what 
though he let in wicked Saxons, they made 
two of Vortigern’s sons, Cattigirn and 
Vortimer, to fight battles in Kent and to die 
there. No other ground exists for associating 
either Vortigern or his sons with Kent. 
Vortigern had attained power among the 
Britons in 425. Whilst he reigned he lived in 
great dread (1) of Picts and Scots, (2) of 
Roman aggression, and (3) of Ambrosius. 
The first of these may derive from the de 
excidio and Bede, but the last two are quite 
independent and open out before us a vista 
of the true situation. Ambrosius, like Vorti- 
gern, was a man of Wales. He is found at 
a place called Campus Elleti in Glywysing, 
the extensive principality (including modern 
Glamorgan) to the west of the R. Usk and 
beyond. He is found later at Dinas Emrys 
‘the citadel of Ambrosius’ in Arfon. He 
is found still later in 440-442 at the Battle 
of Goloff in Cornwall (Voluba, now Golden, 
in Grampound) engaged with Vitalinus, 
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apparently of the family of Vortigern. I 
can find no evidence for locating him in 
any part of ‘ England.” He was remembered 
as a man of imperial origin, though unfor- 
tunately his pedigree does not appear, his 
full name is given as Ambrosius Aurelianus, 
and he is described as ‘the last of the 
Romans.’ From such particulars we con- 
clude that there existed at that time, as 
elsewhere throughout the empire, a tension 
among the Britons of the cityless west, both 
in Wales and Cornwall, between upholders 
of the old Roman tradition headed by 
Ambrosius, who became gwiedig, ruler in 
a Roman sense, ‘Emrys Wledig,’ and a 
movement of ‘liberalism’ from that tradition 
represented by Vortigern. The former stood 
for Romanitas, the latter for Barbaria. 

This tension between Romanitas and 
Barbaria (a term to be used without dis- 
paragement) extended with even greater 
bitterness and fury throughout ‘ England,’ 
the area of the Roman cities, which were 
the foci of the Roman cause. It was indeed 
a tension which extended at that time 
throughout the Roman world as testified 
by Vortigern’s contemporaries, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Orosius, and Salvian, whose 
writings clearly reveal that the empire at 
large was heading for destruction. For it 
would seem that from the days of Septimius 
Severus (died 211) the centre of gravity in 
the Roman empire had begun to shift from 
the life of the cities to that of the army, 
so that whilst the cities entered on a period 
of decay, the exigencies of the army (now 
largely recruited from the lowest of the 
people and from barbarians) made heavier 
demands on the public purse. What with 
the oppression of the rich and powerful, the 
owners of extensive landed estates, and the 
corruption of officials, taxation became 
intolerable. It reached proportions incon- 
ceivable by modern man. Citizens began to 
hate the Roman name (‘vile as a thing 
gnawed at’), to wish not to be Romans. 
And what was more serious, their desires 
began to turn towards the barbarians, they 
fled to the barbarians, they welcomed the 
barbarians (‘fifth columnists’ and ‘fellow 
travellers’ increasing on all sides) in 
hope to shelter themselves from the tax 
collectors and from slavery. Thus Barbaria 
grew strong as against Romanitas, which is 
the key to a balanced understanding of the 
times, although (to be sure) it became much 
easier for historians to attribute the decline 
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of the empire to barbaric invasions and to 
crowd their narratives with records of such. 
But the central fact remains that the Roman 
empire was collapsing from within. 
However, in ‘Wales’ and Cornwall, the 
rise of Vortigern in 425 roused immediate 
opposition, whose Britons were strongly 
pro-Roman. For Maximus in 383 had left 
these cityless parts virtually autonomous in 
charge of generals, all of them affiliated in 
the pedigrees to himself. His station had 
been at Segontium, ‘Caer Saint yn Arfon,’ 
now Caernarvon, from which place he had 
proceeded in his bid for the empire accom- 
panied by his Seguntienses, who are found 
some 40 years later as palatine troops in 
Illyricum. Such autonomy granted to the 
Britons by ‘Maxim Wletic’ generated 
among them an ebullition of Roman feeling, 
who for centuries prided themselves on their 
Roman citizenship, on the descent of their 
princes from Roman forbears, who also 
enthusiastically fostered Christianity, the 
official religion of the empire, which always 
went with Romanitas. This adherence of 
the Britons to the Roman cause, symbolized 
by the purple dragon of the emperor, 
y Ddraig Goch, explains the appellation of 
‘Welsh’ i.e., Romans, applied to them by 
the English; for in ‘England, the area of 
the cities, matters went very differently. In 
‘England’ (as distinct from ‘Wales’ and 
Cornwall) the struggle between Romanitas 
and Barbaria, accompanied by ‘calamities 
and other occurrencies’ (as testified by a 
contemporary chronicler) continued up till 
443, when the Romano-British territoria, 
doubtless as the result of a diplomatic 
arrangement under Aétius, fell in dicionem 
Saxonum, under the jurisdiction of the 
English. In consequence of this, the nomen- 
clature of the territoria underwent a complete 
change—all of them, however, except that 
of Viroconium Cornoviorum (Wroxeter), 
preserving their identities—kings began to 
take over the rule in lieu of the cities, and 
the Christian religion in England, such as 
it was, well nigh perished. Thus by a 
curious twist of history the least Romanized 
portions of the West, Wales and Cornwall, 
became the stronghold of Romanitas— 
‘Britannia, the land of the Britons, styled 
‘Wales’ by the English as who would say 
Romania—whilst the more Romanized 
portions of S.E. Britain became ‘ England,’ 
the land of the Angles. [The name Lloegr, 
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which the Britons applied to England, no 
one has been able to explain.] 

On the evidence it is impossible to 
dissociate this struggle between Romanitas 
and Barbaria in Sth century Britain from the 
two visits of St. Germanus of Auxerre to 
the island, the first in 429, the second some 
dozen years later. Ostensibly he came to 
combat Pelagianism, but there was much 
more to it than that. One cannot but infer 
that he represented an embassy from Aétius, 
the chief minister of the western empire, that 
great champion of the Roman cause. His 
first visit in 429 (the only one referred to 
by Nennius) resulted in the overthrow of 
Vortigern among the Britons. His second 
yisit synchronized with the replacement of 
Roman rule in the south-east by that of 
the English. Thus by 443 both ‘Wales’ 
(with Cornwall) and ‘ England ’ had emerged 
from Roman Britain, the former by the 
departure of Maximus in 383, the latter 
sixty years later by arrangement with Aétius. 

In four precious excerpts, culled in the 
7th century from a lost British Life of St 
Germanus and inserted by Nennius in his 
History of the Britons, we read in legendary 
form of the saint’s activities in Wales, where 
he is engaged in overthrowing the power of 
Vortigern. First, he supplants a certain 
king, ‘unjust and very tyrannical, named 
Benlli’ in favour of Cadell Ddyrnilug, who 
(as we have seen) appears to be no other 
than Cattigirn, Vortigern’s son, who is 
depicted as being a slave in Benlli’s house- 
hold. This occurs at Llys Fenlli, ‘ Benlli’s 
Court,’ in the Clwydian range. He next 
enters [Snowdonia] to visit Vortigern, who 
flies before him to his homeland of 
Gwrtheyrnion. Germanus_ continues his 
pursuit, whilst Vortigern retreats to a citadel 
of his on the R. Teify. Here again 
Germanus arrives and here  Vortigern 
perishes in 430. 

The sole charge against Vortigern in these 
excerpts is that of incest. The Britons are 
depicted as roused against him on this score 
only, with no mention of Ambrosius or of 
Saxons or of letting in Saxons. Incest alone 
is his crime, concentration on which we 
must attribute to the ecclesiastic who wrote 
the legend. Now there is ample evidence that 
the matrimonial arrangements of the Britons 
were often other than those blessed by the 
Church. What seemed heinous to the 
Church might wear a different aspect in the 
light of ancient tradition. The charges 
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brought later by Gildas in his Epistle (27-36) 
against five ‘tyrants’ of the Britons (one 
of whom, Vortiporius of Dyfed, like Vorti- 
gern is rebuked for marrying his own 
daughter) would make them to be sinners 
above all others, who may well have offered 
reasonable justification for their ‘crimes,’ 
could we but hear their defence. It does 
seem clear, however, that Vortigern was at 
variance with his family, which is under- 
standable enough, if, taking a strong stand 
for Barbaria and un-Christian tradition, he 
had alienated his wife Servira, Maximus’ 
daughter, and especially so if he had 
‘married’ his own daughter (and possibly 
hers). Be this as it may, we are assured 
that Vortigern’s sons, Brydw, Cadell (Catti- 
gim), and Faustus, were all blessed by 
Germanus, as too Vortimer, remembered in 
Welsh tradition as Gwrthefyr Fendigaid, i.e., 
the Blessed. 

By his stand for Barbaria, Vortigern 
alienated his countrymen, also the Christian 
Church, also his own family. It may be, 
however, that he was actuated by high 
motives. The Roman name‘ may well have 
become abhorrent to him as to so many at 
that time. Read what Salvian, his contem- 
porary, has to say. *‘ What can be a greater 
proof (he asks) of Roman injustice than 
that many worthy noblemen to whom their 
Roman status should have been the greatest 
source of fame and honour, have neverthe- 
less been driven so far by the cruelty of 
Roman injustice that they no longer wish 
to be Romans?’ Throughout the Roman 
world at large Roman citizenship had been 
brought to nothing by Roman extortion. 


A. W. WADE-EvANs. 


THE AUTHORSHIP AND 
PROVENANCE OF A POLITICAL 
BALLAD OF THE REIGN OF 
HENRY VIII 


YEARS ago the late Dr. James Gairdner, 

commenting on C. H. Firth’s paper on 
“The Ballad History of the Reigns of 
Henry VII and Henry VIII,” remarked that 
one would like to know more of the 
Provenance and political background of the 
“ballads” under consideration.’ As a 
matter of fact, precisely this kind of informa- 
tion is available for one of the pieces dis- 


"Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
3rd ser., If (1908). 21-50. 
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cussed by Professor Firth. I refer to An 
Exhortacyon to the Nobylles and Commons 
of the North, which was printed by Furni- 
vall in 1872 without any attribution as to 
authorship.” The poem, although devoid of 
any literary merit, is of interest to students 
of both the literature and the politics of 
the reign of Henry VIII. It is a strongly 
partisan document in support of the 
Northern Rebellion of 1536, commonly 
called the Pilgrimage of Grace. Its author 
attacks Cromwell, the “bishops of the 
New Learning,” the suppression of the 
monasteries, and heresy in general. He 
bluntly urges the “loyal people of the 
Boreal region” to revolt. It is not surpris- 
ing that such a document and its author 
should have come to the attention of Crom- 
well’s agents after the collapse of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. Thus it is that among 
the Public Records are abundant materials 
relating to the authorship and general 
provenance of the Exhortacyon. 

The author of the poem was Dr. John 
Pickering, a Dominican who in 1537 seems 
to have been a guest at the house of the 
Austin Friars at Bridlington in Yorkshire.‘ 
The author’s name eluded Furnivall for the 
simple reason that when he published the 
poem the original MS. and related docu- 
ments were “misplaced” in the Public 
Record Office. Furnivall took the piece, as 
he tells us, from a text printed by one 
“J. R. W.” at Ripon in 1843.° As it happens, 
however, Pickering is the subject of a short 
article by W. A. J. Archbold in the D.N.B.. 
Archbold had come upon the references to 
the poem in the calendared Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, and he duly records 


? Ballads from Manuscripts, edited by F J. 
Furnivall. Vol. I, Pt. 2 (The Ballad Society, 
London. 1872). 301-309. 


* There is a minor irony in this, since Gairdner 
had supervised the calendaring of these documents. 
But it is not surprising that he should have forgot- 
ten two or three among the thousands of docu- 
ments he had examined, particularly after the lapse 
of 18 years. 

* According to Cooper’s Athenae Cantabrigiensis 
(I, 62), he was a Dominican who had once been 
prior of the house of that order in Cambridge. 
The DNB and Gasquet (Henry VIII and the 
English Monasteries, 2 vols., London, 1889. II, 
158) reneat the statement. In the testimony of 
Prior Wood (see below) the prior says that 
Pickering ‘lay’ at the priory of Bridlington during 
the first rising. 

° Furnivall, op. cit., 301, 305. I have not seen 
the Ripon volume; it is not listed in the catalogue 
of the British Museum. 
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Pickering’s authorship of it. But he men- 
tions the poem only by its first line, not by 
its title; perhaps because of space limitations, 
he gives nothing of its history;* and he was 
evidently unaware that Furnivall had printed 
the text. Thus it happens that in the printed 
text the author remains anonymous, and in 
the sketch of the author in the D.N.B. the 
poem is imperfectly identified. 

The history of the poem as contained in 
the official records is of interest. When, 
early in 1537, the agents of Henry VIII 
began to round up the leaders of the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, they paid particular 
attention to certain of the clergy who were 
suspected of being inciters of the rebellion. 
Among these were Pickering and William 
Wood, the last prior of Bridlington.” Both 
men were apprehended in March, 1537. It 
was the expressed hope of Cromwell that 
Pickering, if “handled with fair words,” 
would implicate his prior, and that Wood 
in turn might testify against Sir Robert 
Constable and perhaps implicate some of 
the more exalted ecclesiastics.* Although 
this hope was not realized, Wood testified, 
at some points almost defiantly, concerning 
his own share in the Pilgrimage. It is his 
testimony concerning Pickering, however, 
that is of relevance here. Wood affirmed 
not only that Pickering had spoken in sup- 
port of the rebellion, but also that on its 
behalf the friar had written a “rhyme” 
or ballad which had been “in every man’s 
mouth about Bridlington and Pomfret.” 
Wood himself seems to have given the 
author three crowns in appreciation of his 
services to the revolt.’ 

Pickering was examined upon two sets of 
questions.’ His answers to the first set, 
having to do with his opinions and his 
general share in the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
seem to have been evasive; one gets the 
impression that, unlike Wood, he was 
reluctant to implicate his clerical associates. 
The second interrogatory’ involved Picker- 
ing’s ballad and here his answers were more 

*He does, however, give the appropriate refer- 
ences to the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII. 

* Letters and Papers of Henry VII, XII, Pt. 1 
(1890). Nos. 479, 609. 

* ibid., No. 698. 

*ibid., No. 1019. Evidence against Pickering 


was given also by Dr. John Dakyn, Recto: of 


Kirkby Ravensworth (ibid., No. 786) and Bigod 
(No. 1087), but their testimony did not touch upon 
the ballad. 

*° ibid., No. 1021, upon which this and the next 
paragraph are based. 
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direct. He testified that he had written the 
Exhortacyon at the suggestion of “one 
Halom.” Unquestionably this was John 
Hallam, one of the leaders of the so-called 
“second rising,’ who was executed jp 
January, 1537, after his unsuccessful attempt 
to seize the town of Hull.** According to 
Pickering, Hallam had furnished him with 
models in the form of rhymes which attacked 
Cromwell’* and the “bishops of the New 
Learning” and which had been sung by 
minstrels.’* Pickering denied that he had 
intended his own poem to be sung by 
minstrels; nevertheless he had made it 
“rhyme by rhyme” that its hearers might 
the better remember it and “ bear it away.” 


-Although the friar thus confessed his author- 


ship, he deprecated the assertions that the 
ballad had enjoyed a wide circulation. He 
knew of only two or three copies, and had 
himself shown it on only two or three 
occasions. On the whole, he had received 
little praise or thanks for his pains. 

Pickering was quite explicit when he was 
asked to explain certain passages in the 
text. He had called the rebels “ faithful 
people” in the first line not because they 
had opposed the King (their loyalty to the 
sovereign, he said, was unquestionable) but 
because they intended to drive out the 
heretics who transgressed against the faith. 
By heretics he meant Cromwell (who is men- 
tioned by name in the poem and compared 
to the Biblical Haman) and the bishops of 
Canterbury, Worcester, and Salisbury 
(Cranmer, Latimer, and Shaxton).’* By 
heresy he meant the doctrines of the New 
Learning; by tyranny, the suppression of 
the monasteries, and the exaction of first- 
fruits and tenths by the King. He had 
written that the revolt was “Christ's 
pleasure and to your salvation ” in the hope 
of encouraging the rebels and securing 
recruits. 

To these confessions is added a plea for 
mercy.’® But neither this plea nor Pickering’s 


" For Hallam, see DNB. : 

* The rebels were in these ballads paying 
Cromwell in his own coin, for the Vicegerent 
notoriously employed ballad-mongers in his own 
interest. 

** For another instance of the employment of 
minstrels, see Furnivall, op. cit., 310-312. 

* These three were especially hated in the North. 
They are mentioned again and again in the pro- 
nouncements and depositions of the rebels. 

*® Such seems to be the substance of a badly 
mutilated leaf attached to the other documents 10 
the case. 
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protestation of loyalty to the King’ was 
of any avail. Henry and his Vicegerent were 
not in a merciful mood, and Pickering’s con- 
fession was a sufficient proof of treason, if 
proof were needed. On 15 May, 1537, 
Pickering was indicted, along with Prior 
Wood and such bigger fry as Robert Aske 
and George Lumley. A Yorkshire grand 
jury brought in a true bill, and the justices 
instructed the sheriff to return a petit jury 
at Westminster for the trial of Pickering, 
Wood, and others.’’ No record of the trial 
is available, but an adverse verdict was 
inevitable. After a few days’ imprisonment 
in the Tower, Pickering was executed at 
Tyburn on 25 May, 1537, along with five 
others who were implicated in the revolt— 
Sir John Bulmer, Sir Stephen Hamerton, Mr. 
Nicholas Tempest, Dr. James Pickerel, and 
William Thirsk (or Thurston), the former 
abbot of Fountains. The compiler of the 
Grey Friars Chronicle adds the melancholy 
detail that Bulmer and Hamerton, being 
knights, were “ but hongyd and heddyd”; 
the others were “hongyd, heddyd, and 
quarterd.” Prior Wood suffered the same 
fate a few days later.’® 

Here, then, is a circumstantial account of 
the political provenance and the authorship 
of one political poem of the reign of 
Henry VIII. It was written to the order, 
or at least at the suggestion, of one of the 
leaders of the Pilgrimage of Grace. Its 
author was a friar who wrote with the 
knowledge and consent of his prior. In parts 
it was so phrased as to encourage the revolt 
by giving it the sanction of churchmen, if 
not of the Church. Despite the denials of 
the author, it was probably designed to be 
sung by minstrels. For the clarification of 
certain obscure passages we have the writer's 
own explication de texte. As far as I am 
aware, the available information concerning 
Pickering’s Exhortacyon is more abundant 


“The poem ends with an injunction to its 
readers to pray for Henry and Queen Jane. 

" Letters and Papers, XII, Pt. 1. Nos. 1088, 
1199, 1207, 1227. 

“Chronicle of the Grey Friars of London, ed. 
John G. Nichols (Camden Soc. Publications, 
No. 53. London, 1852). 40. 41. With the execu- 
tion of Wood, the priory of Bridlington came under 
attainder_ and passed to the possession of the 
Crown. The destruction of its church and shrine 
occurred shortly thereafter. Indeed, there is a hint 
mm the records that the prosecution of Wood, 
Pickering, and others associated with the priory 
may have had this expropriation as its ultimate 


objective. See Gasquet, op. cit., Il, 171. 
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than that for any similar composition of the 
same period. ALLAN G. CHESTER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE VI 


N “Shakespeare’s Sonnets Reconsidered ” 
1899, Samuel Butler shows that the 
“Mortal Moon” Sonnet 107 refers to the 
defeat of the Armada in 1588, and gives 
good reasons for stating that the 154 sonnets 
were written between 1585 and 1589 when 
the poet was from 21 to 25 years of age. 
These poems were first published in a com- 
plete form in 1609 by Thomas Thorpe, who 
dedicated them to the “onlie begetter” 
Mr. W. H., and a great deal of writing has 
been done to show that Mr. W. H. was:— 
one of several noblemen, a relative of the 
poet’s wife, a stationer’s assistant, a patron 
of letters, a historian, a musician, William 
Himself, etc., although the poet plainly tells 
us both the Christian and surname of his 
friend which in our modern spelling would 
be William Hughes. This obvious fact was 
communicated to Malone by Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, and a writer to Notes and Queries 
in 1876 gave a list of eleven Williams with 
surnames of Hughes, Hews, and Huish, who 
died between 1597 and 1645, but none of 
these or any person with a similar name can 
be associated with the poet until it is realized 
that he, and a certain William Shakeshafte 
who with others received a year’s wages 
and an annuity of 40/- under the terms of a 
will drawn in Lancashire in August 1581, 
were the same person. 

The testator was Alexander Houghton of 
Lea Old Hall four miles west of Preston, 
who left to his half-brother Thomas 
Houghton all his musical instruments and 
players’ clothes on condition that he kept 
players, and if he would not keep players 
then these articles were to become the 
property of Sir Thomas Hesketh of Rufford 
Hall ten miles south of Lea, and he asks 
this gentleman to be friendly to Fulke 
Gyllom and William Shakeshafte now dwell- 
ing with him and either to take them into 
his own service or to help them to find 
another good master. The probable course 
of events can only be a matter of conjecture, 
but in 1578 John Shakespeare’s financial 
troubles commenced, towards the end of the 
year he had to mortgage his wife’s house 
and land at Wilmcote to raise £40, and in 
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the following year a company of actors 
under the patronage of Henry Stanley (Lord 
Strange) 4th Earl of Derby played at Strat- 
ford, and John’s son William then 15 to 16 
years of age joined them, and eventually 
took the road with them, which, from the 
earliest times ran through Alcester close to 
Stratford through Birmingham, Derby, Bux- 
ton and Stockport into Lancashire where 
the great houses of the Stanleys, Knowsley 
Hall, Lathom House, and New Park lay. 
Both the Houghtons and the Heskeths were 
friends of the Stanleys and frequently visited 
them, and it is possible that the Earl may 
have handed over some of his younger 
players to assist Alexander Houghton in 
forming his own troupe. 

Part of the “Stanley Papers” (Chetham 
Society Publication Volume 31) consists of 
a diary containing names of guests who 
visited Henry, 4th Earl of Derby at his 
houses in Lancashire compiled between 1587 
and 1590 by William Faringdon, Esq., Comp- 
troller, from which the two following entries 
are taken. 

Knowsley, Dec., 1587. “On Wednesday 
Mr, Hughes and his wife went away, and 
Mr. Edward Rigby, Mr. Dudley, and Mr. 
Gerrard came, and Thursday they all went 
away and my Lord Strange went abroad 
to kill venison.” 

Knowsley, July, 1590. “On Sunday the 
Parson of Wimwick preached, and Sir 
Robert Stapleton came, and Mr. Holcrofte 
and his wife departed. On Monday the 
said Sir Robert Stapleton went away, and 
the same day Mr. Hughes and Mr. George 
Massey came.” 

“Mr. Hughes” was Edward Hughes of 
Holt Castle on the Denbighshire-Cheshire 
border, Receiver General to Queen Elizabeth 
of the revenues of North Wales and the 
county of Cheshire who died on 23 Oct 1592. 
In his will proved at Chester a month later 
he leaves everything to his wife Ann and 
does not mention his children, but it is 
known that he had three daughters Anne, 
Margaret and Mary, also a son and heir 
Christopher who deposed in 1598 that his 
father at the time of his death owned free 
and copyhold lands worth £27 a year and 
personal estate worth £2.700 within the 
parish of Holt. Perhaps the poet’s friend, 
the “lovely boy” of the sonnets, could be 
identified with William Hughes Gent, who 
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owned a house and lands within the parish 
of Holt, had a wife Anna and a son and 
heir James, and who died on 7 Sept 1628-9, 
(I.P.M. Wrexham, 18 Jan 1635-6). It is 
likely that this William and an Edward 
Hughes who died on 6 Dec 1636-7 (I.P.M. 
Wrexham, 2 Sept 1637-8) were both grand- 
sons of the Receiver General. 

There is no clue to the identity of the 
poet’s dark mistress who deserted him to 
pursue his friend. 

The rival poet of Sonnets 78-86 may have 
been Robert Greene who had dedicated two 
of his early works to the Countess of Derby 
and her son Ferdinando. A reference is 
made on 27 June 1598 to “ Mr. Salsburie, 
his chamber in Holt Castle.” This was 
Captain Owen Salisbury of Holt who was 
killed on 10 Feb 1600 in Essex Gallery, 
London, during the revolt of the Earl of 
Essex, and buried in St. Clement Danes, 
Strand. 

In 1593 he had a desperate encounter 
in the streets of Chester with a kinsman, 
John Salisbury of Llewenni, was severely 
wounded, his rapier and dagger taken and 
sent to the Mayor of Chester. 

John Salisbury of Llewenni, Denbighshire, 
married in 1587 Ursula, one of the natural 
children of Henry, 4th Earl of Derby by 
Jane Halsall of Knowsley, and in March 
1595 was appointed one of the Esquires of 
the Body, and Deputy Lieutenant of Den- 
bighshire two years later. He was knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth in June 1601, and in 
this year Robert Chester dedicated a volume 
of poems to him to which Shakespeare con- 
tributed his “ Phoenix and the Turtle.” 

A year after Alexander Houghton’s death 
Shakespeare was back in Stratford courting 
Anne Hathaway but there is a reason for 
believing that he returned to Lancashire later 
and became one of the players at Rufford 
Hall where the affair with the dark ‘mistress 
probably took place. Sir Thomas Hesketh 
died in 1588 and in the following year 
Ferdinando Stanley formed a company of 
players. Shakespeare joined them and three 
years later was delighting audiences at the 
Rose on Bankside with his Henry VI plays, 
whilst his old rival now eclipsed and on his 
deathbed was calling him the “greatest 
Shake-scene”” in the land. 

H. A. SHIELD. 
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SOME NEW LETTERS OF 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


FROM the spring of 1880 to the June of 
1885, James Russell Lowell was the 
ambassador at the court of St. James. 
Jonathan had come to live with John. His 
office coincided with that of a Liberal 
government in England. In this government, 
A. J. Mundella was Vice-President of the 
Council—a post which carried the curious 
dual responsibility for cattle imports and 
state education.’ Mundella had met Lowell 
ai Boston in 1870, when he attended a party 
in his honour given by James T. Fields.” 
Later as a minister of state, and Lowell as 
an ambassador, it was natural that they 
should correspond. Lowell’s letters in reply 
are today preserved in the Library of the 
University of Sheffield among the Mundella 
Correspondence. 

A periodic scare over the meat imports 
from America was responsible for the first 
letter from Lowell. It ran 


Legation of the United States, 
London. 
2 September 1880. 

Dear Mr. Mundella, 

I am greatly obliged by your attention in 
sending the cattle document. I still doubt 
Texan Fever, but fortunately that does not 
practically affect the matter in hand. The 
door will very properly remain locked till 
we show a clean Bill of Health. 

I remain, 

very faithfully yours, 

J. R. Lowell. 
Similarly courteous, and gracefully written 
in his own hand was another letter on the 
same subject some six months later: 


Legation of the United States, 
London 
Sth March 1881. 

Dear Mr. Mundella, 

Many thanks. I saw in the Débats that 
there was to be an interpellation on the sub- 
ject of the French prohibition, and am 
informed by my colleague in Paris that he 
has little doubt of its eventual (perhaps 
speedy) repeal. If Trichinosis* were as 

‘For an account of his tenure of this office see 
English Historical Review Vol. LXIII, pp. 52-82. 

‘Mundella in America’ in Queen’s 
Quarterly Vol. LV, Pp. 46-56. 

*In February both Italy and Germany had 
rejected whole cargoes of American trichinosed 

7. Consequently the French market was 
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dangerous as they say it is, it is strange (one 
might say specially providential) that we 
hav’nt had a general mortality in America 
where at least a quarter of the population 
live mainly on pork. I should be safe in 
putting the number much higher. 

The most palpable tricky noses are those 
of the spectators which stick out too plainly 
from the meat. They would find trichina 
in a pig of iron if it served their purpose. 

With kindest regards to Mrs. Mundella, 

J. R. Lowell. 


There were invitations to breakfast.‘ 
Lowell invited Mundella to meet Evatts on 
18 June 1881, and on 24 April 1882, replied 
to an invitation to dinner with an oblique 
slant on the Irish outrages: 


10 Lowndes Square. 
S.W. 


24 April 1882 
Dear Mrs. Mundella, 
if my Hibernian fellow-citizens leave any- 

thing of me, what is left will have great 
pleasure in dining with you on the 17th. 
With kind regards to Mr. Mundella 

faithfully yours, 

J. R. Lowell. 


But most significant was their contact on 
another, less formal, plane. Mundella was, 
in spite of the scares over diseased pork, 
devoted to the educational side of his work. 
He organised an International Educational 
Conference in 1884, which met at South 
Kensington. To this conference came the 
two apostles of Spanish Liberalism—Fran- 
cisco Giner de los Rios and his pupil Cossio. 
Lowell took it upon him to write a letter of 
introduction to Mundella, having seen the 
importance of their work when he was 
ambassador at Madrid from 1877, to 1880. 
It ran: 


31 Lowndes Square, 
S.W. 


My dear Mr. Mundella, 

the Spanish delegates to the last week’s 
Conference will bring you a letter of intro- 
duction from Sir Robert Morier. Let me 
also commend them to you as men who have 
made great sacrifices for what they believe to 
be right—they and their friends—and whom 
I greatly honour. 


“There are other replies from Lowell to Mrs. 
Mundella’s invitations to dinner, but they are 
undated. 
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They have established by almost starving 
themselves the Institucion Libre de 
Ensenanza at Madrid where young 
Spaniards may and do get modern ideas. 
They and those like them are the only 
Spaniards who are not hostile to England 
and English Liberal ways of looking at 
things. They are doing an excellent work 
as I know not by hearsay but by my own 
knowledge. 

So when they come to you be as good to 
them as they deserve, listen to what they 
have to say, and above all be simpatico. 
They don’t get much of that kind of thing 
at home and are thirsty for it. Help them, 
too, with information for their report. Give 
them an introduction or two to people it 
would be well for them to see, and thereby 
greatly oblige me. 

Faithfully yours, 
J. R. Lowell. 


The contact thus established was of enor- 
mous value to them, and Professor J. B. 
Trend sees this year as “the beginning of 
Don Francisco’s long connection with 
England.”* 

Two days later, Lowell was introducing 
a fellow American: 


31 Lowndes Square, 
S.W 


12 August 1884. 
Dear Mr. Mundella, 

I take great pleasure in commending to 
you Mr. Fearn, a barrister of New Orleans, 
who, being on a visit to Europe, has been 
commissioned by the managers of an Exhibi- 
tion to be held in that city next December 
to look after their interests here. They wish 
to give it if possible an international charac- 
ter, and Mr. Fearn would be glad to explain 
its nature and object to some members of 
Her Majesty’s Government in the hope of 
obtaining in some measure its official 
co-operation. 

Congress had guaranteed for them a loan 
of one million dollars and voted three hun- 
dred thousand dollars to defray the cost of 
displays by the various Government Depart- 
ments, It could not therefore be otherwise 
than gratifying to the United States if 


5J. B. Trend: The Origins of Modern Spain 
(Cambridge, England, 1934), pp. 79-80, for the 
best recent account of Don Francisco’s English 
proclivities and his great work in Spain. Lowell 


showed the outlook of a good European in writing 
this letter. 
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England should be well represented at the 
Exhibition. 

I am sure you will agree with me in think. 
ing that these international exchanges of the 
evidences of progress and of the raw 
materials of which civilisation is woven are 
of signal usefulness in producing a larger 
humanity and in giving stimulus to culture, 

Faithfully yours, 
J. R. Lowell. 


In a famous passage, written fifteen years 
before in the Atlantic Monthly by Lowell 
the English were gently chided: “ not a Bull 
of them all but is persuaded that he bears 
Europe upon his back.” The very opposite 
describes Lowell’s light and easy assumption 
of his embassy, reflected in the feathery 
treatment of such uncompromising subjects 
as diseased pork and impecunious foreigners. 


W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 
University of Sheffield. 


PEPYS, RUGGE, AND THE 
CONTEMPORARY NEWS-SHEET 


READERS of Pepys’ Diary must often 

wonder at the enormous amount of 
detail and the vast range of subject matter 
which the diarist includes in his work, To 
be sure, a good deal of his information was 
garnered by daily social contact and a keen 
ear for current gossip. But the complete- 
ness of his record indicates that the 
diarist must have utilized certain more 
regular channels of information. Very likely 
Pepys had an established circle of court 
informants and associates for news of White- 
hall and the Civil Services, and recorded, 
consciously or otherwise, from other aids for 
news of the provinces and the nation. At 
least one such aid is suggested in comparing 
Pepys’s and Rugge’s entries on the great 
London wind of 1661. Note the following 
entry for February, 1661 from the unpub- 
lished Diurnal of Thomas Rugge.* 

Now I shall give an account of that the 
Queen of Bohemia died the 13 day. On 
the 18 of this Feb. their arose a mighty 
and terrible wind that continued untill the 
houre of 3 of the clock in the afternoon. 
But this mighty and dreadfull wind by 


*Thomas Rugge, The Diurnal, or Mercurius 
Politicus Redivivus, British Museum Addit. 
MS. 10116, 10117, 10410. The present writer has 
added punctuation to the passages quoted. Rugge 
rarely gives the specific dates of his entries. 
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report of very old men that a stronger 
wind hath not been this 50 years felt in 
England, much stronger than that wind 
in the year 1658 in which year died Lord 
Protector Oliver Cromwell. A little before 
his death arose a mighty wind and did 
very much harme, broke downe great trees 
in St. James Parke and much harme was 
then don[e]. But in this yeare 1661, 
February 18th, the wind was very strong 
that many houses was spoyled, that is to 
say, the gable ends of houses. Many 
stacks of chimne[y]s fill down in Covent 
Garden. In York Street—the stack of 
chimne[y]s fill upon the upper roome, beat 
that flore downe to the next, where was 
Lady Salkinston killed and beat all even to 
the dining room... a riding house... fill 
down...and killed a law[yJer. Many horses 
was killed by fall of brickes from houses. 
Great trees about the towne fill down. In 
Lincolne Inn a lady lay in childbed. The 
flores of the house a[ll] beat downe except 
part of the flore where the bed stood, all 
to the dining roome, and the lead that was 
upon the house was found of each side 
of hir bed did very defend hir from further 
harme, She had noe hurt, but much 
ru[bbish] and dust did for present make 
her sick, but the next day well againe. The 
next day most streets was f[ull] of brick- 
mats, tilesbards, spouts, sheets of lead— 
hats and feathers and periwigges. The 
fayre that was sett up in Fleet street was 
half blown downe and did very much 
damage to the two houses there it fill upon 

. . in many parkes 200 trees blowne 
downe, some more, some less. Many 
barnes .. . spoyled, many steeples of 
churches and lead spoyled . . . the high- 
ways were full of blowne trees. 

A few weeks later in March, 1661, the 
annalist adds: 

In Herefordshire Sir Edward Harloe, 
knight of the Bath, his park called Bramp- 
ton, the 18th day of Feb., on which day 
the great wind was fell above one thousand 
great trees so that man nor beast could 
travel but in danger of their lives, and 200 
_ fell in another parke neere that, that 

ay. 

It is pertinent to compare the preceding 
two entries with the observations of Pepys 
during the same period.? On February 13th, 


*Samuel Pepys, The Diary, ed. by Henry B. 
ate” (New York: Random House, 1893-99 
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1661-62 the diarist notes the death of the 
Queen of Bohemia. On the 18th he makes 
the following entry on the great wind: 
Having agreed with Sir Wm. Pen and 
my wife to meet them at the opera, and 
finding by my walking down the streets, 
which were everywhere full of bricke- 
battes and tyles flung down by the 
extraordinary wind last night (such as hath 
not been in memory before, unless at the 
death of the late Protector), that it was 
dangerous to go out of doors; and hearing 
how several persons had been killed today 
by the fall of things in the streets, and that 
the pageant in Fleet-street is most of it 
blown down, and hath broken down part 
of several houses, among others Dick 
Brigden’s; and that one Lady Sanderson, 
a person of quality in Covent Garden, was 
killed by the fall of the house, in her bed, 
last night— 


And on March 6, 1661-62 Pepys notes 
briefly: ‘More news today of our losses at 
Brampton by the late storm.” 

It would be possible to press too far the 
similarity of the account of these two 
observers. But there is a sameness of general 
pattern in their records, and both seem to be 
familiar with the same minute details. It is 
extremely doubtful that there was any direct 
contact or influence between them, for 
Pepys’s work was not deciphered until long 
after Rugge’s death, and Rugge’s Diurnal 
has never been published. However, we do 
know that Rugge’s work was not essentially 
original, but was copied largely from con- 
temporary news-sheets.* Therefore, the 
probable explanation of the similarity of 
minor details in the acounts is that both 
writers were influenced by the same source, 
the contemporary news-sheet. The difference 
in the entries illustrates the difference in 
personalities of the two writers, for there is 
little personal touch in the account of Rugge, 
who frequently copies his material in almost 
verfect phrasing and order from the news- 
sheet. Whereas in Pepys the account of the 
great wind is intermingled with his daily life, 
and the best that can be said for his debt to 
the news-sheet in the present instance is that 
somewhere between his actual observation 


* Arthur Ponsonby, English Diaries London: 
Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1923), p. 152. 


“Compare Rugge on the London fire, Septem- 
ber, 1666, with the first portion of fire description 
in the London Gazette, Sept. 3-10, 1666. 
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of the scene and his recording of it he 
encountered a news-sheet which impressed 
some of its details on him. 


MorTON ROSENBAUM. 


CHAUCER AND ROBIN HOOD 


NE does not now report an early 
reference to the Robin Hood ballads 
with quite the emphasis with which Thomas 
Warton pointed out to Percy the Piers 
Plowman passage alluding to “ rimes ” about 
the folk hero (Letter, 31 March 1764; 
PMLA, x\vi, 1188). Still, even fifteenth- 
century references are not without signifi- 
cance. I should like here to record one which 
eluded both Child and Clawson, and which 
is not chronicled in the list of allusions 
assembled by Sir E. K. Chambers for his 
OHEL volume (pp. 130-1). 

In the catalogue of romances in Chaucer’s 
Tale of Sir Thopas, the MSS. at line 899 
(2089) usually read “ Of Beves and Sir Gy.” 
But in MS. Py, preserved in the Royal 
College of Physicians, “ Robynhoode” sup- 
plants “ Of Beves” (see Manly and Rickert, 
Text of the Canterbury Tales [Chicago, 
1940], vii, 197). The MS. was written about 
1470 by someone using John Shirley’s 
exemplars, though after Shirley’s death. For 
other interesting idiosyncrasies of this scribe, 
one should consult Miss E. P. Hammond’s 
brilliant remarks in MP, xxiii, 130 and 


vii. 32- 
XXvii, 32-3. ALBERT B. FRIEDMAN. 
Harvard University. 


LUCY ASHTON’S SONG 


(THE song in The Bride of Lammermoor, 

ch. 3, is one of Scott’s lyric master- 
pieces, and, like the rest of them, owes much 
of its strength to tradition. The ballad 
affinities (“the red gold’) are obvious, but 
the song is not, and is not presented in its 
context in the novel as being of the folk- 
song type. It recalls another kind of poetry 
which Scott knew well, the cavalier lyric of 
the seventeenth century, and echoes two 
*“Songs’ from Thomas Carew’s Poems 
(1640). The opening line, ‘Look not thou 
on beauty’s charming’ recalls in wording 
and movement the opening line of Good 
counsel to a young Maid: ‘ Gaze not on thy 
beauties pride.’ The chances that this is a 
mere coincidence are lessened when we find, 
separated by only one poem in the 1640 
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edition, Conquest by flight, line 5 of. which 
reads: ‘Then stop your eares, when lovers 
cry. This is echoed in ‘Stop thine ear 
against the singer.’ J. C. MAXWELL. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
SURREY VOLUNTEERS (See clxviii. 129, 
146, 167, 184, 202, 220, 230, 238, 283; 
clxxxi. 18) 
(Continued from page 170) 


OnsLow, Arthur George. 
add after 1796: res. bef. 6 Jne. 1798; It. 
20 Dec. 1798. 
for ? never joined read promoted in. 
for capt. 1808 read capt. 17 Sep. 1807; res, 
bef. 29 Aug. 1808. 

for OnsLow, The Honble Thomas read 
ONsLow, Thomas (2nd earl of Onslow). 
add: Note. Author of poem on “The 
Surrey Yeoman” in Clandon MSS. (Surrey 
Arch. Coll., 1926, xxxvii, 43). 

OnsLow, Thomas (2nd earl of Onslow). 
add: Note. Author of poem on “The 
Surrey Yeoman” in Clandon MSS, 
(Surrey Arch. Coll., 1926, xxxvii, 43). 

PALMER, Thomas. 
add: res. bef. 18 May, 1810. 

PATERSON, Benjamin. 
add: Wimbledon Y.C., capt. 22 Aug. 1803. 

Payne, George. 


add: res. capt. in Surrey Y.C. “long 
since” bef. 5 Aug. 1803. 

delete entry relating to PEARCE, —— and 
substitute: 


Pearce, William. 
Richmond Rangers, corn., Aug. 1803; It. 
? 1804; res. bef. 5 Apr. 1805. 
Previous Service. L.H.V., elected private 
member, 15 May, 1794; res. 17 Aug. 1803. 
PECKwooD, ——. 
for suc. 16 Aug. 1806 read res. bef. 13 
Aug. 1806 
add: Note. His surname also appears as 
PICKWOoD. 
PEPPERCORNE, William. 
add: Note. Commissioned from rank of 
sjt. maj. 
PERKINS, Frederick. 
add: Previous Service. L.H.V., elected 
private member, 27 Jly. 1803; res. 8 Dec. 
1803. 
PETERS, George 
add: res. bef. 14 Jan. 1805. 
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Peters, Henry. 
add: res. bef. 17 Nov. 1803. 

delete entry relating to PETERSON, Benjamin. 

Petric, John. 
add: Previous Service. 1st Bengal Euro- 
pean Regt., It. (V. C. P. Hodson, op. cit. 
III. 513-514). 
Note. Although gazetted It. col. cmdt., 
of Holmsdale Y.C., J. P. was capt. of that 
troop, which conjointly with Holmsdale 
V.I. formed Holmsdale Volrs. 

Pipin, Edward Horton. 
add: Note. Probably the correct form of 
his surname is PEPPIN. 

for Pippin, Edward read Peppin, Edward. 

Ponb, Frederick. 
delete: 1830. 

Pore, Pellat. 
add; res. “‘ long since” bef 5 Aug. 1803. 

Prior, William. 
add: res. 23 Aug. 1805. 
Note. On the line of march, 5 Jne. 1805, 
returning from the royal review, he 
assaulted John Carrington SMITH, q.v., and 
after a tedious series of courts of enquiry, 
W. P’s contention that Smith was not his 
commanding officer was upheld by the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown: 
as Smith’s conduct in the fracas had not 
been blameless, W. P. was given the option 
of apologising or being displaced from his 
commission, the apology he tendered not 
being acceptable, he was permitted to 
resign.—H.Q. 50/144; 4d. 

PRITCHARD, Samuel. 
for suc. 28 Mch. 1805 read res. bef. 23 
Mch. 1805. 

Putton, Alfred. 
a 4 Sep. 1804 read res. bef. 21 Jne. 

RAWLINGs, Christopher. 
add: non-effect. in or bef. 1807. 

Reap, John. 
add: res. bef. 24 Feb. 1808. 

REED, Hayter. 
add: res. bef. 22 Dec. 1803. 

Rep, George. 
add: Previous Service. L.H.V., elected 
private member, 29 Jly. 1824; res. 27 Jan. 
1825; hon. member, 10 Aug. 1825. 

Rice, John. 
add: d. bef. 29 Jly. 1803. 

for Ropinson, W. Sanders read ROBINSON, 

William Saunder. 

add: res. bef. 10 Jly. 1801. 








































ROLLESTON, Christopher. 
for suc. 5 Mch. 1804 read res. bef. 5 Mch. 
1804. 

RoLts, John. 
for suc. 9 Dec. 1803 read res. bef. 9 Dec. 
1803. 

Rooper, Francis. 
add: res. bef. 22 Dec. 1803. 

Rose, George. 
add: res. bef. 7 Jne. 1804. 

RoTuHes, The Lord. 
add: Note. A print showing him in the 
uniform of Surrey Y.C. appears in “ The 
British Volunteer; or a General History 
of the... Volunteer and Associated 
Corps” London: 1799 [1800]. 

ROUPELL, George Boone. 
add: Subsequent Service. Bloomsbury and 
Inns of Court Assn., capt., 24 Sep. 
1803; regt. discontinued, 24 Mch. 1813. 

Rusu, Sir William Beaumaurice, knt. 
add: res. 12 Feb. 1806. 

RUSSELL, The Lord William. 
for suc. 24 Mch. 1804 read owing to 
domestic circumstances res. bef. 11 Feb. 
1804. 

SANDBY, The Revd. G. 
for suc. 22 Feb. 1805 read res. bef. 21 
Feb. 1805. 

SEARLE, Francis. 
add: Note. A court of enquiry, composed 
of volr. officers under the presidency of 
Thomas GAITSKELL, q.v., set up by the 
Lord Lieutenant in Jne. 1799 recom- 
mended that F. S. should be required to 
resign and that Kingston V.I., being in a 
“corrupt state” should be disbanded.— 
H.O. 50/46. 

SEFTON, William. 
add: Note. Not upon constant pay but 
probably in receipt of a private allowance 
from the corps. 

for SETON, Sir Henry, bart read SETON, Sir 
Henry John, bart. 
for Surrey V.I. read Surrey Y.C. 
add: Previous Service. 73rd Ft., ens. by 
purch., 22 Oct. 1812: served in the 
Peninsular: 52nd. Ft., It., 21 Apr. 1814; 
h.p. by red. 25 Feb. 1816; exch. paying 
the diff. Sth Dgn. Gds., It., 12 Mch. 1818; 
capt. by purch., 24 Mch. 1825; ret. by 
sale, 22 Feb. 1831. 

SHEPPARD, Thomas. 
add: Note. His surname also appears as 
SHEPHARD. 
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SHERER, Henry. 
for res. 1809 read “residing in another 
County ” res. bef. 5 Jne. 1808. 

SHUM, George. 
add: res. bef. 5 Aug. 1803. 

SLADE, William. 
for res. 1812 read res. 11 Jly. 1813. 

add: SMaRT, . 
Richmond Leg. (Inf) capt.; res. bef. 28 
Jne. 1804. 





Note. Perhaps identical with James 
SMART, q.V. 

SMITH, Cutting Charles. 
add: Note. His Christian names also 


appear as Charles Cumming; and the first 
as Culling. 

for Smrru, J. Charrington read Smitu, John 
Carrington. 
for Richmond Leg. (Inf) capt. read Rich- 
mond Rangers, capt., 1803; and Rich- 
mond V.I., capt., 1804; Richmond Leg. 
for res. 1808 read res. 28 Jne. 1808. 
add: Previous and Subsequent Service. 
W. Suffolk Mila., It.; Capt. Cavendish 
Sturt’s Indep. Coy. of Ft., ens. 28 Mch. 
1794; 25th Lt. Dgns., It. 10 Mch. 1794 
(sic); capt. It., 25 Mch. 1795; exch. 19th 
Ft., capt., 15 Mch. 1798; h.p., 14 Apr. 
1798; appointed to staff of Home Mily. 
Dist. as maj. of bde, London, 1808-1814; 
bt. maj. 25 Apr. 1808; bt. It.-col. 4 Jne. 
1811; ret. by sale, 8 Apr. 1826. 
Note. In Jne. 1805 he was involved in a 
brawl with William Prior, q.v. 
In Dec. 1806 when on parade with two 
coys. of Richmond Leg. he struck, with 
the flat of his sword, an insolent sjt.: 
at the following Spring Assizes at King- 
ston he was mulcted £200, with costs, as 
damages for assault. 

SMITH, Kenneth. 
add: res. bef. 11 Nov. 1804. 
Note. His Christian name also appears 
as Kennard. 

SMITHERS, Henry Keene. 
for suc. 4 Jly. 1806 read res. bef. 3 Jly. 
1806. 

SoaMES, Robert. 
cae, V.I. read Southwark V.I. 
(Rif). 
add: res. bef. 13 Aug. 1812. 

STANBOROUGH, William. 
add: res. bef. 2 Nov. 1812. 

STAPLETON, Thomas. 
add: res. bef. 14 Apr. 1808. 

Subsequent Service. Holmsdale Volrs., 
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adjt., (Apr) 1808; corps discontinued, 21 
Jly. 1809. 
Note. No previous service in Army, 
Fenc., Mila., or H.C.S. 

STEDMAN, John. 
for suc. 5 Aug. 1806 read res. bef. 2 Aug. 
1806. 


STONE, Thomas. 
add: res. bef. 6 Apr. 1805. 
STRODE, William. 
for suc. 9 Aug. 1799 read owing to “ very 
advanced Time of Life ... [and]... 
frequent attacks of the Gout” res. 4 Jly. 
1799. 
Ref. Surrey Y.C. regtl. orders, 5 Jly. 1799, 
TAHOURDINE, John Gabriel. 
for Southwark V.I. read Southwark V1. 
(Rif). 
add: res. bef. 18 May, 1810. 
TAyYLor, George Bridges. 
delete: suc. 2 Mch. 1831. 
TAYLOR, William. 
for suc. 8 Apr. 1805 read res. bef. 6 Apr. 
1805. 
for Terry, Thomas read TERRY, Thomas 
Henry Clarke. 
add: Previous and Subsequent Service. 
15th. Huss., corn. by purch., 17 Apr. 1828; 
It. by purch., 20 Dec. 1831; ret. by sale, 
16 Mch. 1833. 1st. R. Surrey Mila., maj, 
11 Oct. 1852; to 3rd R. Surrey Mila., 23 
Apr. 1853; It. col. cmdt., 2 Nov. 1867; 
res. 15 May, 1872 (w. perm. to retain his 
rank and wear his uniform on retirement). 
Tuomas, John. 
add: Note. Commissioned from the rank 
of sjt. Colonel, Surrey Y.C., 5 Jne. 1812 
to Vice Lieutenant of Surrey: Thomas 
“has been for some years in the Regi- 
ment and has been promoted from Private 
to Serjeant & he has discharged his duty 
with credit to himself for some years.” 
—H.O. 50/254. 
THOMPSON, John. 
for res. 1804 read res. bef. 7 Jne. 1804. 
THompson, William. 
for suc. 13 Oct. 1804 read “for very 
valid reasons” res. a few weeks bef. 10 
Jan. 1804. 
Ref: The Times, 13 Jan. 1804. 
THORNTON, Samuel. 
add: res. bef. 27 May, 1801. 
TIERNEY, The Rt. Honble. George. 
for suc. 11 Apr. 1804 read res. bef. 11 
Apr. 1804. 
add: Subsequent Service. Somerset House 
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Volrs., It. col. cmdt., 3 Aug. 1803; suc. 
18 Sep. 1804. 
Note. G. T.’s res. from cmd. of South- 
wark V.I. was perhaps due to the indigna- 
tion in the regt. by his arbitary withdrawal 
of the right to the election of officers: 
on 10 Jan. 1804 he disarmed on parade a 
coy. that had signed a memorial in pro- 
test—H.O. 50/120. The Times, 13 Jan. 
1804. 

Tet, Alexander. 
for suc. 14 May, 1805 read res. bef. 13 
May, 1805. 

for Twtey, J. J. read Tittey, John James. 
add: res. bef. 9 Jne. 1813. 

TUNSTALL, Robert. 
add: res. 22 Sep. 1807. 

TurToN, Sir Henry, bart. 
for 1826 read 1820: for 21 Sep. 1833 
read 12 Jne. 1824. 
add: Note. Cmd. Surrey Y.C. on duty 
in aid of the civil power at Southwark, 
Apr. 1810. 

UrquuarT, John. 
add: brought upon constant pay, 19 Jan. 
1804 


Previous Service. 58th Ft. served 
eighteen years in the ranks, the last five 
years as sjt.-maj. Sir James Wallace’s 
Fenc. Inf., capt., 19 Aug. 1798; regt. disb. 
24 Jan. 1800. 

VINCENT, ——. 
for suc. 25 Sep. 1804 read res. bef. 22 
Sep. 1804. 

add: WALTER, John. 
St. John’s Southwark V.L, It.; res. bef. 
6 Oct. 1807. 

Watsu, Frederick. 
for superseded bef. 22 Jne. 1808 read 
“for long absence from Duty” super- 
seded 20 Jne. 1808. 

Warp, Henry Norcott. 
add: res. bef. 6 Sep. 1809. 

for WaRRINGTON, D. R. read WARRINGTON, 
Daniel Richard. 

for Warwick, —— read WaRWICK, John. 
add: never joined. 

Waster, Robert. 
for suc. 23 Dec. 1803 read res. bef. 22 
Dec. 1803. 

WaTHEN, George. 
add: brought upon constant pay as adjt., 
3 Jan. 1801. 
for res. It., Aug. 1803 read res. It. bef. 
22 Sly. 1803; delete: capt.; res. 1827. 





add: Previous and Subsequent Service. 
39th Ft., ens. 19 Nov. 1778; It. 13 Oct. 
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1780: served in the defence of Gibraltar 
during the Great Siege of 1779-83: 
Waller’s Corps of Ft., capt., 27 Jne. 1783; 
14th Ft., capt., 6 Apr. 1785; exch. h.p. late 
Indep. Coy., 26 Feb. 1791; exch. Indep. 
Coy. of Ft., capt., Jan. 1795; bt. maj., Feb. 
1795; ret. by sale, Apr. 1795. 
Barrack Dept. Barrack Master, Steyning, 
Aug. 1783; Guildford, 1803; Croydon till 
1818; St. James Park, 1821; Knights- 
bridge till 1836—See, W.O. 54/734, 
wherein he stated he served 37 years in 
the Army, and “ purchased all my com- 
missions.” 
Military Knight of Windsor. Admitted 
upon lower foundation, 17 Nov. 1840; 
royal foundation, 31 May, 1842 till d. 
21 Apr. 1849.—E. H. Fellowes, The 
Military Knights of Windsor, 1352-1944. 
Windsor: [1945]. 

add: WEAVER, John. 
Southwark V.I, 1/lt.; res. bef. 7 Jne. 
1804. 

Wess, John. 
add: res. bef. 20 Nov. 1804. 

WEsB, Robert. 
for suc. 25 Oct. 1803 read res. bef. 25 
Oct. 1803. 

WEBBER, William. 
add: res. bef. 5 Aug. 1803. 

WELCHMAN, Samuel. 
add: Subsequent Service. 
V.C., It., 19 May, 1804. 

WELLS, William, jr. 
add: “having quitted the parish of 
Rotherhithe ” (? in or bef. 1806) res. bef. 
7 May, 1807. 

WEsTON, J. W. 
add: Woking Cav., capt., 1803; res. bef. 
17 Sep. 1807. 

add: WuHiTBuRN, Robert. 
Woking Cav. It.; res. bef. Oct. 1809. 

WHITFORD, Sir John R. 
for res. 1810 read having removed from 
parish of Leatherhead to Castle House, 
Hampton, res. (Oct.) 1810. 

WILLMETT, John Alexander. 
add: res. 25 Dec. 1812. 

WILSON, William. 
for suc. 27 Dec. 1806 read res. bef. 26 
Dec. 1806. 

Winter, John M. 
for suc. 17 May, 1804 read res. bef. 17 
May, 1804. 
add: Note. His second Christian name 
? Miro or ? Mire. 

add: Wipte, Charles William. 


L. London 
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St. Mary Newington Inf. Assn., ens. 4 
Sep. 1798; res. bef. 18 Mch. 1799. 
add: WiPLeE, Thomas. 
St. Mary Newington Inf. Assn., It. 10 Feb. 
1800. 
Wirny, Robert. 
for res. 1809 read res. bef. 25 Jly. 1808. 
WooppriDcE, William. 
for suc. 17 Jan. 1806 read res. 24 Jne 1804. 
add: Note. Capt. of the coy. of Camber- 
well V.I. disbanded for misconduct. 
Woop, Henry. 
for suc. 20 Dec. 1803 read owing to ill 
health res. bef. 20 Dec. 1803. 
WorrELL, Edward. 
for suc. 12 Apr. 1804 read “on going 
abroad ” res. bef. 11 Apr. 1804. 
add: Wors ey, John. 
St. Mary Newington Inf. Assn., adjt., 4 
Sep. 1798. 
WriGut, John. 
add: res. bef. 28 Aug. 1809. 
Previous Service. 87th Ft.,  sjt.-maj.; 
adjt., 20 May, 1797 till 12 Oct. 1804; 
ens. 25 Jne. 1798; It., 8 Oct. 1799; capt., 
12 Oct. 1804; exch. to h.p. 9 Apr. 1807. 
WriGutT, Nathaniel. 
add: owing to ill health res. bef. 26 Feb. 
1806. 
Yar, Charles. 
add: non-effect. in or bef. 1808. 


H. C. CaARDEW-RENDLE. 


CARDOZO 


BENIAMIN CARDOZO, esq., married at 
Madras, 21 March 1838, Bridget 
Margaret, 2nd dau. of Capt. G. O’Connell, 
H.E.LC. Veteran Battalion, Commissary of 
Ordnance (East India Register, 1839). He 
(“late of Madras”), was born 20 May 1815 
and died (apparently at Bath) 11 July 1876 
(M.I., Locksbrook cemetery, Bath). His 
widow Margaret B. (sic) died at no. 1, Bur- 
lington St., Bath, 8 April 1883 (Bath 
Chronicle, 12 April), and was buried with 
her husband (M.I., which gives names as 
Margaret Bridget and age at death as 67). 
Henry O’Connell Cardozo, eldest son of 
late Benjamin, of Bath; born in India 18 
January 1839; became Supt., Madras Survey 
Dept.; awarded C.I.E.; educated Thornpark, 
Teignmouth, Devon; fellow of Univ. of 
Madras; in Madras Survey Dept. from 1859 
to 1899, afterwards British Consul at Pondi- 
cherry; married Caroline André, 1870; died 
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13 Dec. 1905 (Who Was Who 1897-1916, 
which gives address as Ramnad, S. India), 
His eldest dau. Marguerite Maria married, 
10 April 1893, at Catholic chapel, Coonoor, 
Nilgiris, Owen Westall Marden, of Kinna- 
coorie, eldest son of late Thos., esq., of 
Weston Priory, Bath. His 2nd dau., Eugenie 
Blanche, married simultaneously at the same 
place Benjamin John Humphrey, lieut, 
a Staff Corps (Bath Chronicle, 11 May 

Thomas Marden, late Madras Uncoven- 
anted Civil Service, born 11 Sept. 1825, died 
20 Feb. 1888. His wife Ellen, born 6 Dec, 
1832, died 30 Jan. 1917. (M.I., Locksbrook 
cemetery, Bath.) Two of his sons are in 


‘Who's Who, 1926: Col. Arthur William 


Marden, D.S.O., and Maj.-Gen. Sir Thomas 
Owen Marden, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. (see 
above). 

Information is asked for about two other 
West-country occurrences of the name:— 

(i) Hercules Skinner, Capt., Nizam’s 
army, married in England (? where), 12 
July 1847, Rose Ann Cardozo, daughter of 
Samuel, of Redruth, Cornwall. (This mar- 
riage is not traceable at Somerset House or 
in Redruth parish register: perhaps it was 
performed in a Roman Catholic chapel, 
though the bridegroom appears to have been 
a Protestant.) 

(ii) Charles Augustin Prideaux, only child 
of Chas. Greville Prideaux, Q.C., married 2 
Sept. 1891, at St. Andrew’s, Much Hadham, 
Herts., Helen Cardozo Vincent, 2nd dau. of 
late Philip Vincent, of Camborne (Bath 
Chronicle, 10 Sept. 1891). 

H. BULLOCK. 


THE LATE MRS. E. E. COPE 


Tus correspondent, widow of the late 
John Hautenville Cope, died 9th 

November 1949 at Finchhampstead Place. 

The earliest contribution I can find under 
her maiden name of Thoyts, is a Note on 
“Lost Register Books” (7 S. XII. 381). 

Two of her books are reviewed in the 8th 
Series “ How to Decipher Old Documents” 
at IV. 160 and “ History of Royal Berkshire 
Militia” at XII. 138. 

Many of her Queries, principally on the 
subject of Heraldry will be found in later 
Series, the last I have noted is on page 391 


of Vol. cxcii. A. H. W. FynMore. 
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Queries 


EES EPPS 


RRENTACRE.— This unusual word occurs 
thrice in the will, dated 4 Dec. 1525, 
of Jone Payne of Nayland, Suffolk, widow 
of John P. of the adjoining parish of 
Wissington, who was probably a clothworker 
(clothier, cloth-merchant). It was proved, 
30 July 1527, in the court of the archdeacon 
of Sudbury, book XI, folio 247. It includes 
this bequest: “I will that Thomas Longe 
of Naylonde waxechaundler shall have the 
proffyte of my rentacre that I nowe dwell in 
till Roberte Payne his servante [? apprentice, 
probably her grandson] cum to thage of 
xxiiij yeare and the same Thomas to keape 
yt tenamnte like for the w’ch tearme the 
same Thomas Longe hath payde to me 
before in hande IX s and he shall distribute 
for my sowle.... And yf the same Robert 
Payne fortune to deceasse . . . then I will 
yt the aforesayde Thomas longe shall have 
my sayde rentacre and the valewe therof 
to distribute for . . . I will that all my 
Coeffies that stande infeffed w’th me in my 
sayde rentacre that theye delyuer a lawfull 
A state vnto the sayde Robert Payne and 
vnto his Coffeffeis vnto his vse yf he do 
lyve or els to the sayde Thomas longe and 
vnto his Coeffeffies vnto his vse”. 

What is the meaning of “rentacre”? 
I cannot find it in O.E.D. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


ADVERTISING SHAKESPEARE'S 

PLAYS.—It is known that Elizabethan 
Stationers used title-pages as a means of 
advertising books. Is it known whether the 
epistolary letters and addresses prefaced to 
(i), QI (ii) Troilus and Cressida; (ii), Ql 
Othello; and (iii), the ‘ First Folio,’ were used 
in the same way? External evidence alone 
can provide a conclusive answer. 


K. B. DANKS. 


OUNT PLEASANT.—This place name 

_ Was discussed many years ago without 
bringing to light any evidence of origin. 
th Series, viii, 68, 258.) The occurrence of 
the name is noted in many of the volumes 
of the English Place-Name Society (e.g., 
vols. xiii, xvi and xviii) and it is suggested 
that the name is either a complimentary one 
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or is used in an ironical sense for a site 
formerly occupied by a heap of refuse or 
cinders. While not denying these two possi- 
bilities, especially for instance in towns, I feel 
that its widespread occurrence as a field 
name in so many of the villages of the 
southern Midlands (especially) points to a 
deeper significance. It came into general use 
during the first few decades of the eighteenth 
century, supplanting an earlier field name. It 
appears to me that the name is in some way 
connected with nonconformity; it has the 
fiavour of Bunyan, though I cannot trace it 


to him. pw oh od 


GEORGE STEEVENS, SHAKE- 

SPEARIAN SCHOLAR (1736-1800).— 
1 am seeking information regarding his 
ancestry, family connections, and living col- 
lateral descendants. I am already indebted 
to persons who have volunteered information 
about Steevens in various issues of Notes 
and Queries. 

Boswell in the Private Papers from 
Malahide Castle (Vol. XIV, Wednesday, 
28 March, 1781) says that Steevens “ carried 
off a man’s wife.” Can anyone give me the 
facts suggested by this statement? 

Does anyone know the whereabouts of 
drawings by Steevens? Sir Sidney Lee in 
the Dictionary of National Biography says 
that one of his etchings is in the British 
Museum. J. J. Park in The Topography 
and Natural History of Hampstead refers to 
a “large collection of original Drawings of 
Churches and other public buildings in the 
County of Cambridge, executed in Indian 
ink, by the late George Steevens.” 

It is my belief that the personal papers of 
James Boaden (1762-1839) would throw light 
on Steevens. Did Boaden keep a journal 
or diary? Where could | find some of his 
unpublished letters? 


EVELYN W. WENNER. 


T. MILBURGH.—An extinct Chapel 
of St. Milburgh is sometimes given 
under Newport, Pembrokeshire, ‘St. Mil- 
burgh’s Chapel on a field called New 
Mill.” In the Vairdre Book (Arch. Canb., 
1904, p. 276) we read: ‘ Also there is within 
the liberties of Newport thre other milles in 
Decay vizd the one standing nere a chappell 
called milburch chappell alias capel reall 
which was Driven with the water called 
Clydach.’ Query whether St. Milburgh has 
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not been incorrectly derived from the mill 
and the rise of ground on which the chapel 
stood? The local name was evidently ‘ Capel 
Reall’ after a female saint, possibly Rhiell, 
who gave her name to a district known as 


Rhiellwg. A. W. Wabe-Evans. 


JNNSIGN: THE TIMBER CARRIAGE. 

—Lately in Harrow I noticed an inn 
with this sign, pictured outside as a long 
wagon with a heavy trunk of wood poised 
across it. I do not find the “Timber 
Carriage” among the combinations of the 
word in the O.E.D. Has it been used else- 


where? TCC. 


HEAVYSEGE, CHARLES.—Information 

is requested on the family and early 
career of Charles Heavysege, the author of 
The Revolt of Tartarus published in Lon- 
don and Liverpool 1852; and Saul published 
in Montreal, 1857, 1859 and Boston 1865. 
Saul was reviewed by Coventry Patmore 
(anonymously) in the North British Review, 
August, 1858. Heavysege was born May 2, 
1816, in Yorkshire (or, according to another 
account, in Liverpool); married in 1843, and 
emigrated with his family to Montreal in 
1853, where he died, in 1876. Kindly com- 


municate with E. A. DALE. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
HE “T. D. SOCIETY” — “THE 


IDEALIST.”—At 4th Series III, 108 is 
a reference to this Society— The “T. D. 
Society ” is composed of poets, idealists and 
Carlylists: its objects are, the propagation 
of idealism, the formation of a school of 
poetry, and the advocacy of a deep social 
and educational reform. The name is bor- 
rowed from the personage “‘ Teufelsdrockh ” 
in Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. .. .” 

I have an advertisement, undated, announ- 
cing the forthcoming publication at the end 
of December, as a monthly magazine, the 
Journal of the T. D. Society, entitled “ The 
Idealist,” 3d. monthly.’ Persons desirous of 
subscribing were advised to fill up and return 
the form to the President, No. 1, Devonshire 
Place, Sandgate. 

Information is requested as to the name 
of the President, the dates of foundation 
and demise of the society and its publication, 
and any other information regarding the 
society and its activities. p Jy Bynmore. 
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DOMINIC SEVRES’ PICTURE OF AN 

EAST INDIAMAN (1793).—Can any- 
body tell me the present whereabouts of this 
picture? The title in full is ‘ Manship,’ India. 
man, rounding the Cape of Good Hope in a 


Storm. (Miss) R. Lioyp. 


(GARRISON CHURCHES — DEDICA- 
TIONS.—The new Garrison Church 
at Shorncliffe Camp was dedicated in June 
1941 to St. Mark. I do not remember that 
it’s predecessor was known as anything other 
than “the Garrison Church.” Particulars 
are requested as to other Garrison Churches 
dedicated to particular Saints. St. George 
would seem the obvious choice. P.J.F 


"THOMAS HOLCROFT  (1745-1809)— 
; Should any of your readers possess 
information as to the whereabouts of any 
letters or other MSS material relating to 
Thomas Holcroft (1745-1809) which were 
not included in Elbridge Colby’s edition of 
Hazlitt’s Life of Holcroft published in 1925 
I should be most grateful if they would 
communicate with me. 


NorMa H. HopcGson (Mrs). 


OHN ABBOT OF FARTHINGHOE, 
’* NORTHANTS (1429) had a daughter 
Elizabeth wife of Sir Walter Mauntell of 
Heyford to both of whom still stands a 
monument in Heyford Church dated 1487. 
Is anything known of John and his ancestry 
or descent from him to Thomas born at 
Farthinghoe 1579 son of Thomas Abbot and 
was the former Thomas identical with the 
Thomas Abbot who was “ customary tenant 
of the manor” of Gretton, Northants in 


1624? J. A. R. ABBort. 


EXACT SOURCES WANTED FOR 
‘0.D.Q’— 

‘He merely did not know how often it 
may happen that a woman stung by some 
fancied wrong may address her lover as 4 
pie-faced plug-ugly and yet bear all the old 
affection in her heart.’ 

‘ Sure the poet . . . spewed up a good lump 
of clotted nonsense at once.’ 

Dryden. (On Settle.) 


‘One that has dined not wisely but too 
well.’ ? Punch. 


‘Even God cannot change the past.’ 
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Replies 


UP JENKINS (cxev. 128).—I played this 

game as a child in Salisbury in 1910. 
It is for any number divided into two sides 
each with a leader and seated on opposite 
sides of a table. A sixpence was given to 
one side and passed from hand to hand 
under the table. At the command ‘Up 
Jenkins’ from the leader of the opposing 
side, the closed hands of all members of 
the other side were held shoulder high and 
on the word ‘down’ are slammed down 
flat on the table, backs up. The opposing 
side must now guess under which hand is 
the sixpence. There were variations; when 
‘Crab Pots’ instead of ‘down’ was ordered 
only the tips of all fingers and thumbs 
touched the table, while at ‘ Creepy Crawley ’ 
the fingers and thumbs had to move. The 
game was also called ‘Coddem’ and ‘ Tipit.” 


P. W. F. BRown, 
Col. (ret.). 





QWEEPS’ LUCK (cxcv. 168).—The origin 

of the Sweeps’ Luck mentioned by Mr. 
G. H. Phillips as being uncertain, is surely 
a survival of the rites of Dionysos and 
fertility cults. Gertrude R. Levy in her book 
‘The Gate of Horn, 1948, p. 319 says 
‘Village folk-plays such as are still per- 
formed in Northern Greece at Carnival 
time... fit the passion play of Dionysos 
and certain elements of a series of vegetation 
cults. In a fight the hero is done to death, 
usually at his marriage-feast, by a double, 
who often wears an animal skin, a mask or 
has a blackened face. This type of play 
was performed in Western Asia at the New 
Year.’ She quotes from Prof. H. Frankfurt 
in an article in ‘ Iraq,’ T. 2. 1934, ‘A Tam- 
muz Ritual in Kurdistan, There the dancer 
who mimed the “ dying God,” wore a black 
goat skin, across the lower part of his face, 
which was otherwise blackened.’ 


P. W. F. BRown. 


ACK-IN-THE-GREEN (cxcv. 150).— 
During the second half of the 18th 
Century May Ist was appropriated by the 
child sweeps as their holiday from the milk 
maids. Their jackets and hats were decorated 
with tinsel and their black faces and legs 
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were coloured with Dutch Pink. Jack-in-the- 
Green wore a cone-shaped cage covered with 
leaves and branches. The custom was 
undoubtedly a survival of tree-worship and 
Jack-in-the-Green represented the vernal 
spirit of vegetation. He was also known 
in Europe as ‘ The Little Leaf Man,’ ‘ The 
Grass King,’ ‘ King of the May’ and ‘ Green 
George.’ The inn sign ‘The Green Man’ 
also commemorates the same custom. My 
wife remembers seeing a ‘ Jack-in-the- 
Green’ at Dulwich or Camberwell in 1900 
which also seems to have been the latest 
recorded date of the custom. The last large 
procession was in Paddington, I believe 
about 1850. In Plymouth the sweeps cele- 
brated on May 29th and Green George often 
appeared on St. George’s Day. [See also 
The Golden Bough—Sir James Fraser 
(abbr. Edn.) pp. 126, 128, 129, 299 and 
British Calendar Customs—England, Vol. II, 
pp. 238 and 270 A. R. Might and T. E. 


Lones.] P. W. F. BRown. 


There is an account of the May Day pro- 
cession in Frazer’s Golden Bough, The 
Magic Art, Vol. II, pp. 82 onward, and an 
amplification of the subject in Folk-Lore, 
1939, pp. 45-57, by Lady Raglan, under the 
title of “The Green Man in church 


architecture.” H. A. LAKE BARNETT. 


BISHOP GODWIN OR GOODWIN 
(cxciv. 435; cxcv. 19, 107).—I have in 
my possession an illuminated pedigree of 
Mr. Purefoys (or Purefeys) about 1580, from 
which I have abstracted the following notes, 
which show 2 alliances with the Goodwins. 
Dr. Goodwin, Dean of Canterbury mar. 
Isabel, dau. of Nicholas Purefey by his third 
wife Katherin Braicfeilde and had: 

5 sons—Thomas Goodwin, Robert Good- 
win, Frauncis Goodwin, Pawle Goodwin, 
Mathew Goodwin (no children or marriage 
given of these sons). 

4 daus.—Blandina Goodwin, Elizabeth 
Goodwin, mar’d to John (? Walpole and 
had several children, this circle is almost 
indecipherable), Joyce Goodwin, mar’d 
Thomas Emily and had issue (this is much 
rubbed), Anne Goodwin, mar’d, Dionise 
Emilye by whom she had a son, Charles. 

By his first wife, Alice Denton, Nicholas 
Purefey had a son Edward, who mar’d Anne 
Fetiplace and had issue. 
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By his second wife, Clement Lidiardy he 
had (1) Symon Purefey, who mar’d Barbara 
Dixewall and had issue. (2) Susan, mar’d 
Edmonde Jennye. 

By his third wife, Katherine Braicfeilde, 
he had besides Isabell (Godwin) 2 sons 
(1) Frauncis Purefey; (2) Martin Purefey, 
who mar’d Elizabeth Williames and had 
issue. 

William Purefey, a son of Edward P. and 
Anne Fetiplace, mar’d for his second wife 
Cicely Goodwyn, sister of Sir John Good- 
win, Kt., and dau. of John Goodwyn, Esq., 
by Katerin Bledlowe, dau. of Thomas 
Bledlowe (by Elizabeth dau. and heiress of 
Sir Humphrey Starkey, Kt.). Her sister, 
Elizabeth Bledlowe, mar’d Lord Williams 
of Tame. 

The spelling varies throughout. 


A. A. GUEST-WILLIAMS. 


(CASUALTY CROSSES (cxcv. 127).—In 

‘Country Life,’ Aug. 11, 1944, was a 
special article (with several photographs) on 
‘Britain’s Roadside Pillars’ which dealt 
with memorials such as the ‘ Dumb Steeple,’ 
a stone pillar near Brighouse, Yorkshire, 
where Robin Hood met his men; a Pilgrim’s 
Cross; Base of a Weeping Cross, where 
mourners used to rest on the way to 
funerals; a Saxon pillar, and one to mark 
the site of a Roman fort. Near Aberford, 
on the Great North Road, is a memorial 
which refers to ‘The Towton Slaughter,’ a 
battle during the War of the Roses. 

In subsequent correspondence the follow- 
ing are referred to:—‘ Mail Coach Pillar’ 
on the road from Llandovery to Car- 
marthen to mark the disaster to a Gloucester 
to Carmarthen Mail Coach on the 10th Dec. 
1835. The Pillar has a long description of 
the accident. At ‘John O’Gore’s’ on 
Salisbury Plain is a stone to commemorate 
an incident in 1839. The heading reads 
‘Fate of Highwaymen.’ The stone was 
erected by public subscriptions as a warning 
to those who think they can escape punish- 
ment and refers to four Highwaymen, one 
falling down dead, and three sent to 15 
years’ transportation. A photograph of a 
stone, to the memory of a sailor returning 
home from Portsmouth, Sept. 24, 1786, was 
attacked by three men and murdered. In 
high relief on the stone is a carving depicting 


the attack. T. G. Scortr. 
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MANNINGHAM'S DIARY (cxcv. 113).— 

Collier was the first to draw attention 
to Manningham’s Diary and the first to print 
the story of Shakespeare and Burbage, 
which he did in his ‘History of English 
Dramatic Poetry’ (1831). The Keeper of 
Manuscripts in the British Museum has been 
good enough to examine the MS. of the 
Diary, and he sees no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of the paragraph in which the 
story is told. He says that “ neither its posi- 
tion on the page nor the handwriting in 
which it is written gives any grounds for sus- 
pecting that it is a fabrication by Collier,” 
He adds that in the MS. the word ‘ March’ 
is spelt with a final ‘e’ both on f.29b and 
on f.30. 

Manningham names the sources from 
which he received many of his anecdotes, 
and in the printed version of the Diary, 
edited for the Camden Society by John 
Bruce, the story is ascribed to ‘ Mr. Touse,’ 
with an editorial query as to the right 
rendering of the name. Collier, however, 
read the name as ‘Mr. Tooly’ in whom 
he recognized Nicholas Tooley an actor 
who appears in the list of players in the 
Ist Folio. Collier professed to give the story 
with hesitation, and left the reader with the 
choice of regarding it as “ a mere slanderous 
invention, a harmless joke or a_ plain 
truth.” Mr. Ivor Brown’s verdict is that “it 
has the ring of a good Inns of Court story 
rather than actual fact.” 

To ‘An Epitaph upon a bellowes maker’ 
given in Manningham’s Diary (p. 63: 
Camden Society) are appended the initials 
‘BJ. A footnote says “ These initials are 
by a more recent hand. The lines do not 
appear in the published work of Ben 
Jonson.’ Who has tampered with the Diary? 


SYDNEY RACE. 


XACT SOURCES WANTED, FOR 
*0.D.Q. (exev. 84).—‘I fared like a 
distressed Prince who calls in a powerful 
Neighbour to his Aid; I was undone by my 
Auxiliary; when I had once called him in, 
1 could not subsist without Dependance on 
him.”—Steele, Preface to Tatler, vol. iv 
(1711), AS5v. D.F.B. 
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The Library 


Sa EES 


AESTHETICS AND HISTORY. By 
Bernard Berenson. 242pp. (Constable 15s.) 


[THE present volume, a successor to Mr. 

Berenson’s recently published Sketch 
for a Self-Portrait, is the latest addition to 
a series which began more than 50 years 
ago, with his famous monograph on Lorenzo 
Lotto. 

“TI was years writing this essay” says 
Mr. Berenson in the preface to his new 
book. He could well have said that he was 
a life-time writing it, for here are the final 
conclusions on the functions of art of one 
of the foremost art-historians of this century. 

Following an introduction in which the 
nature of our own reactions to works of art 
are revealed in general terms, there are five 
chapters on Value, Illustration, Definition 
and Classification, History and Art History 
Specifically, with a short chapter of Con- 
clusions. The author says that he began 
this essay with the idea of a brief introduc- 
tion to a book on ‘ Decline and Recovery 
in the Figure Arts’ in mind. But how much 
more he has given us. 

Mr. Berenson’s brilliant mind never loses 
its sparkle, whether this is in the more con- 
troversial pages which are directed against 
a movement “ to subvert humanistic values,” 
which was headed by Professor Strygowski, 
whom he calls the Attila of art-history, and 
Max Dvordk, the advocate of the study of 
art as Geistesgeschichte; or in searching 
statements such as these: “ There might be 
room for physiological relief in the shape 
of various entertainments, but none for the 
humanistic arts and the building up of a 
House of Life like the one advocated in this 
essay.” Few will disagree with the author 
in his belief that painting is the most com- 
prehensive and most inclusive of the arts 
of visual representation, but can the author 
expect similar support when, speaking of the 
telation between the artist and craftsman, 
he says: “And yet how little Leonardo 
seems to have thought seriously about art 
and how earnestly about matters of 
technique? ” 

There is little to be added to the author’s 
summing up of his essay: “ History is the 
story of how man is being humanised. Art 
History is the story of what art has con- 
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tributed to that end. No history can be 
written without axiomatic values, con- 
sciously manifested, or unconsciously 
assumed. Values cannot exist without a 
valuer. We know no valuer but man.” 

We are promised a further book in which 
the art of sculpture will, so we gather, claim 
more attention than that of painting. What- 
ever the subject, how could we not look 
forward to yet another meal served by Mr. 
Berenson if we are given desserts, such as 
offered in this latest of his books. 


AT THE COURTS OF GREAT CAN- 
FIELD. Edited by G. Eland. (Oxford 
University Press. 10s.) 


R. ELAND has done for a little-known 
Essex village what may be done by 
a competent scholar for any parish or manor 
for which court rolls have survived. He 
has shown what a wealth of material lies 
buried in but one type of historical record, 
and his results do not justify the first para- 
graph of the preface which is in the nature 
of an excuse for publishing the book. More 
of the same type are wanted if only to 
stimulate interest in the preservation of old 
sites, houses, and names. The book is in 
two parts; the first deals with the manor 
of Great Canfield as a whole—its owners, 
tenants, and administration, while the second 
is devoted to the history of individual hold- 
ings within the manor. 

There is a good deal of information about 
fines, heriots, services and other manorial 
incidents under good and bad lords, just 
and unjust stewards. Generally speaking, 
Mr. Eland is well informed on these matters, 
but perhaps his definition of affeerers as 
auditors would be better rendered as 
assessors. Perhaps, too, it would have been 
more accurate to have translated ‘vj 
pikerellos’ as ‘six small pike’ instead of 
pickerels which, according to the dictionary, 
are a particular variety of pike common in 
the U.S.A. These are minor points with 
which to quarrel, but the same cannot be 
said of the unfortunate method of quoting 
from the court rolls. These extracts are 
printed in ‘record’ type with no extensions 
of abbreviated words. The large number 
of quotations is unnecessary because the 
average reader is unlikely to want to com- 
pare them with the actual documents. It 
would have been adequate to put an obscure, 
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doubtful, or dialect word or phrase in 
brackets in the text. It seems rather unfair 
for the editor to quote a gibe about the 
lack of Latin possessed by the attorney in 
Earle’s Microcosmographie when he might 
have rectified the omissions in the extracts 
which are given at such great length. 

The character studies of some of the more 
important persons are interesting; one can 
visualise the difficulties, for example, of 
John Wiseman II, who was not altogether 
scrupulous in his actions. In an appendix 
is a good story of Edmund Wiseman (the 
youngest son of John ID) and his association 
with Elizabeth’s favourite, the ill-fated Earl 
of Essex. 

One or two surnames appear doubtful, 
and that of Odyu certainly does not look 
right; the wide latitude enjoyed by scribes 
in respect of names is probably the reason 
why they appear in these curious forms, 
but the editor might have given some clue 
as to the modern spelling. The Essex sur- 
name of Luckin, given in several ways in 
the text, is not under one heading in the 
index. 

An excellent use of the documents has 
been made by Mr. Eland in dating houses 
in Great Canfield; his example may well be 
followed by other writers who are apt to 
assign a date to a building after the most 
cursory examination. This book goes far 
deeper, and the photographs of structural 
details in a number of cases are supported 
by documentary evidence; this is a new 
departure, and an admirable one, so far as 
small houses are concerned. It is, however, 
a pity that the fine post-mill destroyed about 
fifty years ago and featured in the frontis- 
piece, should only be mentioned once, and 
that the reference should be to a case as 
long ago as 1424. 


A YEOMAN OF KENT. By Ralph Arnold. 
(Constable. 12s. 6d.) 


ig would be impossible, in a short notice, 

to do real justice to this book, which 
is informed throughout by a passionate but 
discriminating love of the place. It is 
primarily a review of the diaries of a certain 
farmer, Richard Hayes, who lived in a house 
called ‘ Owletts’ in the 18th century, but it 
opens with a description of the parish as 
it exists to-day and contains also much of 
its history, including an account of the great 
house, Cobham Hall, and of the two 
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families, first the de Cobhams and then the 
Blighs (the present Earls of Darnley) whose 
associations with the neighbourhood have 
had so large a share in forming and main- 
taining its character, its cricket and its 
charm. (It was the Hon. Ivo Bligh who 
brought back the ashes, and all the Earls 
of Darnley of recent years have watched- 
over and fostered the game in their great 
Park.) 

The author notes some of the changes 
which have come upon his beloved village 
and countryside, recognizes the inevitability, 
and even speculates on the outside chance, 
that some day the pre-war villas and the 
inter-war small houses may come to be 
admired. The important point is that the 
village has absorbed these portents . . . and 
“stubbornly remains a village.” 

“What happens,” asks Mr. Arnold, 
“What happens to a village when it ceases 
to be a village? ” His answer seems to be 
that it becomes a formless suburbia and a 
stubborn conservatism appears to have 
informed a rather cruel reference to Town 
& Country Planners who organize com- 
munities with well-balanced economies. 
“Such a future,” he says, “ may lie in wait 
for Cobham.” 

But his purpose is to relate the present 
not to the future, but to the past and he 
passes on to a convincing, though conjec- 
tural, picture of Cobham and its environs 
in 1760 at which date the diaries begin, and 
in which year King George ye Third was 
proclaimed in three places in Cobham 
Street. 

There is no space to recount the graphic 
description of the open-field cultivation, pre- 
ceding the enclosures, the nut plantations, 
the gardens, the orchards and the buildings 
which then existed. Not even of Owletts 
itself (built of brick in 1684 by Richard's 
grandfather, and altered and enlarged from 
time to time) is it possible to write, since, 
whatever else is omitted, it ought, in com- 
mon fairness, to be stated that the book is 
well and clearly printed, of a handy size to 
carry about on one’s meanderings in the 
country, embellished with many interesting 
photographs, and a lovely and intriguing 
coloured frontispiece. It is completed with 
maps of the village itself and of the Owletts 
Estate, the latter being a curiously interest- 
ing example of the surveyor’s art in 1758, 
bearing comparison with the Ordnance 
Maps, and not being found wanting. 
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